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THE  priest  and  the  boy  sat  side  by  side  on  the  stone 
wall  that  ran  along  the  green  fields  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lawrence  Basin.  Father  Thomas  Gasson 
raised  his  broad  hand  and  waved  it  slowly  across  the 
vista  of  swelling  hillside  and  pleasant  farmhouse  and  bulky 
white  barns.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  he  said,  “This 
will  be  the  Oxford  of  America.” 

He  had  chosen  well.  The  hillside  was  an  appropriate  site 
for  a university,  with  its  commanding  view  of  distant  Boston, 
the  two  lakes  below  waiting  to  mirror  the  thrust  of  majestic 
spires,  and  the  stands  of  elm  and  maple  and  pine  flanking  the 
green  amplitude  of  meadows. 

Today  when  the  seasons  cast  their  empery  of  sun  and 
shadow  and  autumn  color  on  the  university  quarter  Thomas 
Gasson  built,  when  a jet  plane  as  tiny  as  a water-midge  chalks 
its  vapor-trail  on  the  Canaletto  blue,  the  crowded  hilltop  seems 
almost  like  a walled  town  built  of  the  stuff  of  dreams.  Gasson 
Tower,  standing  in  the  wide  sky  like  a muster  of  pikes,  like  a 
pride  of  lilies,  carries  the  mind  back  as  with  the  compulsion 
of  music  to  the  events  that  made  it  real. 

“This  town  of  Boston  has  a history,”  Emerson  wrote.  “It  is 
not  an  accident,  not  a windmill,  or  a railroad  station,  or  a cross- 
roads tavern,  or  an  army-barracks  grown  up  by  time  and  luck 
to  a place  of  wealth;  but  a seat  of  humanity,  of  men  of  prin- 
ciple, obeying  a sentiment  and  marching  loyally  whither  that 
should  lead  them;  so  that  its  annals  are  great  historical  lines, 
inextricably  national;  part  of  the  history  of  political  liberty.  I do 
not  speak  with  any  fondness,  but  the  language  of  coldest  his- 
torv,  when  I say  that  Boston  commands  attention  as  the  town 
which  was  appointed  in  the  destiny  of  nations  to  lead  the  civili- 
zation of  North  America.” 
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No  Bostonian  would  deny  the  measured  judgment  of  Emer- 
son, but  the  Sage  of  Concord  would  admit  that  religious  liberty 
came  late  to  Boston.  The  Great  and  General  Court  which 
granted  the  charter  to  Boston  College  in  1863  had,  in  1647, 
forbidden  the  Jesuits  to  enter  the  Colony  under  most  awkward 
penalties.  It  is  a matter  of  quiet  pride  that  no  Jesuit  was  ever 
hanged  in  Boston  ( a consolation  denied  to  the  Quakers ) , but 
the  times  were  not  propitious  for  their  coming  until  the  wave 
of  the  future  swept  them  into  Boston  in  1847. 

Meanwhile  they  had  not  been  idle  elsewhere.  Lord  Macau- 
lav  summed  up  their  history  in  dramatic  fashion,  and  orches- 
trated it  to  the  drums  and  woodwinds  of  his  Verdiesque  style: 

“In  the  order  of  Jesus  was  concentrated  the  quintessence 
of  the  Catholic  spirit;  and  the  history  of  the  order  of  Jesus  is 
the  history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  That  order  possessed 
itself  at  once  of  all  the  strongholds  which  command  the  public 
mind,  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  of  the  confessional,  of  the 
academies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit  preached,  the  church  was 
too  small  for  the  audience.  The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a title  page 
secured  the  circulation  of  a book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of  the 
Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble  and  the  beautiful  breathed 
the  secret  history  of  their  lives.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuit 
that  the  youth  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  were  brought 
up  from  childhood  to  manhood,  from  the  first  rudiments  to  the 
courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Literature  and  science, 
latelv  allied  with  infidelity  or  heresy,  now  became  the  allies  of 
orthodoxy.  Dominant  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the  great  order 
soon  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  In  spite  of  oceans 
and  deserts,  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  of  spies  and  penal  laws, 
of  dungeons  and  racks,  of  gibbets  and  quartering-blocks,  Jesuits 
were  to  be  found  under  every  disguise,  and  in  every  country; 
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scholars,  physicians,  merchants,  serving  men;  in  the  hostile 
court  of  Sweden,  in  the  old  manor-house  of  Cheshire,  among 
the  hovels  of  Connaught.” 

And  George  Bancroft  wrote  a coda  for  the  Jesuits  of  New 
France:  “In  Canada,  not  a cape  was  turned  nor  a river  entered, 
but  a Jesuit  led  the  way.” 

Against  this  background  of  derring-do,  the  Jesuits  descent 
on  Massachusetts  was  quiet  enough.  It  began  when  the  Jesuit, 
Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick,  became  Bishop  of  Boston  in  1825. 
In  1843  he  placed  the  struggling  seminary  at  Worcester,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Father  James  Fitton  in  1837,  in  charge 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  giving  the  name  of  his  Cathedral  to  the  first 
Catholic  college  in  New  England,  and  writing  its  mandate  of 
leadership  in  the  litterae  hamaniores,  Fenwick  inaugurated 
the  proud  and  beautiful  traditions  that  cluster  around  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Four  years  later,  Bishop  Fenwick’s 
successor,  Bishop  John  B.  Fitzpatrick,  invited  the  Jesuits  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Boston. 

Like  every  port  city,  Boston  had  always  been  a melting 
pot.  In  the  middle  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  130,000 
Irish  came  to  Boston,  and  like  Sussex  after  1066,  Boston  was 
never  the  same.  Father  John  McElroy,  the  Jesuit  parish  priest 
of  St.  Mary’s,  determined  in  1852  to  move  ahead  with  plans 
for  a college  to  serve  the  large  Catholic  community.  After 
wearisome  difficulties  in  choosing  a site  and  being  allowed  to 
purchase  it,  he  decided  on  a tract  in  the  South  End  of  Boston, 
a residential  section  being  laid  out  in  streets  and  squares  of 
brick-and-brownstone  respectability.  The  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  was  built  of  white  New  Hampshire 
granite,  with  the  interior  displaying  something  of  the  rococo 
exuberance  of  the  Jesuit  churches  of  Europe.  The  red  brick 
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The  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
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college  building  and  the  faculty  house  were  used  as  a seminary 
for  young  Jesuits  until  the  formal  opening  of  the  College  in 
September,  1864.  Father  Robert  Fulton,  the  Mark  Hopkins 
of  the  school,  was  prefect  of  studies.  The  College  was  there 
for  fifty  years.  The  city  grew  about  it,  the  Irish  sifting  out  into 
the  suburbs.  The  College,  joined  with  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, became  cramped  in  its  bricked-up  horizons.  “Playing 
balk  snow-balling,  pitching  and  all  games  which  will  endanger 
the  windows,  are  altogether  forbidden,”  reads  a rule  in  the 
first  students’  handbook,  printed  in  1875.  The  enrolment  in- 
creased steadily.  In  1875  it  was  158;  in  1885  it  was  297;  in 
1905  it  was  500.  It  was  time  to  look  for  a new  campus. 
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THE  modern  history  of  Boston  College  begins  with 
the  appointment  of  Father  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J. 
to  the  Presidency  on  January  6,  1907.  An  immigrant 
boy  from  Seven  Oaks  in  Kent,  he  entered  the  historic 
novitiate  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  completed  his  Jesuit  train- 
ing at  Woodstock  College  and  the  University  of  Innsbruck. 
He  had  been  at  Boston  College  since  1895,  teaching  a wide 
range  of  subjects  from  metaphysics  to  economics. 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  Gasson  began  the  search  for  a 
new  location.  Three  sites,  all  in  the  area  where  Boston  be- 
comes Newton,  were  considered  and,  with  the  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop O’Connell,  Father  Gasson  chose  the  Lawrence  Farm. 
By  an  open  competition  Charles  Donagh  Maginnis,  of  the  firm 
of  Maginnis  and  Walsh,  was  chosen  as  architect,  and  together 
president  and  architect  laid  out  their  plans  with  the  daring 
and  the  large  vision  of  proconsuls.  Maginnis  projected  fifteen 
buildings  in  the  noble  English  Collegiate  Gothic  style.  In  ex- 
plaining his  choice,  Mr.  Maginnis  became  almost  lyrical  as  he 
wrote  of  the  Gothic:  “You  are  familiar  with  the  high  estate 
of  this  beautiful  tradition.  History  has  no  record  of  a system 
of  architecture  which  expresses  so  eloquently  the  genius  of 
the  Christian  idea.  To  the  felicity,  the  poignant  beauty  with 
which  it  testified  to  its  religious  inspiration  in  the  ancient  days, 
we  have  still  living  the  majestic  witnesses  at  Amiens,  Chartres, 
Paris,  Burgos,  York,  Gloucester,  Canterbury  — a unique  liter- 
ature of  stone  which  retains  a marvelous  potency  over  the 
modern  imagination.  Now  and  then  down  the  years  from 
1600,  shifting  philosophies  have  sought  to  relegate  it  to  the 
sphere  of  archaeology,  but  its  ingratiations  seem  to  be  imper- 
ishable . . 
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AS  the  sketches  and  blueprints  became  soaring  stone 
and  storied  glass,  Boston  became  aware  of  the 
vitality  and  intelligence  which  were  ushering  in 
A.  JL^the  old  College’s  second  spring.  Ralph  Adams 
Cram  wrote  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript:  “For  some  years 
everyone  who  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  the  new  Boston 
College  — and  who  has  not?  — has  realized  that  something 
was  happening  here  in  Chestnut  Hill  that  was  immensely  sig- 
nificant. The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  site  and  the  striking 
qualities  of  the  architecture  make  a combination  that  not  only 
gives  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  eye  but  stimulates  the  im- 
agination as  to  the  future.  Certainly,  here  is  a scheme  under 
way  which  promises  to  work  out  into  one  of  the  greatest  artistic 
features  of  Massachusetts,  even  of  the  United  States.  ...  Al- 
together, the  profession  of  architecture  must  feel  it  is  already 
heavily  in  debt  to  Boston  College  and  its  architects.” 

And  William  Lawrence,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts, wrote:  “Boston  College  with  its  beautiful  group  of  build- 
ings has  given  a grace  and  benediction  to  my  boyhood  haunts.” 
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Bapst  Library 
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St.  Mary’s  Hall 


CLASSES  in  the  new  Tower  Building  (long  afterwards 
called  Gasson  Hall)  were  inaugurated  on  Friday, 
March  28,  1913.  There  was  some  delay  in  the  com- 
plete transfer  of  the  College  from  the  old  buildings 
six  miles  away.  The  chemistry  laboratories  were  still  located 
at  the  old  site  and,  since  there  were  no  faculty  quarters  on  the 
new  campus,  the  Jesuits  journeyed  out  for  three  years  in  a 
Stutz  touring  car  or  by  trolley. 

Gasson’s  six-year  term  as  President  ended  in  January,  1914. 
His  successor,  Father  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.J.  planned  to  build 
a faculty  house  on  somewhat  ampler  lines  than  Gasson  had 
envisioned,  with  four  floors  and  a domestic  chapel  that  would 
seat  150.  Again  Charles  Donagh  Maginnis’s  imagination  was 
equal  to  the  exacting  needs.  The  refectory  and  common  rooms, 
paneled  in  dark  oak,  with  arched  windows  making  murals  of 
the  green  of  trees  and  the  postcard  blue  of  the  New  England 
sky,  make  a setting  of  quiet  and  reflection  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  Jesuit  idea.  The  main  corridor,  divided  at  half  its  length 
by  a cloister  gateway  of  wrought  iron,  leads  to  the  chapel  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building,  where  a low-keyed  splendor  reminis- 
cent of  Sainte  Chapelle  surrounds  the  perennial  mystery  of 
Holy  Mass.  Eight  altars  of  Botticino  marble  line  the  walls,  and 
in  the  chancel  stands  the  gracefully  spired  high  altar,  with  the 
name  Mary  carved  on  its  frontal.  Several  lights  of  stained  glass 
in  Chartres  blue  surround  the  altar,  and  down  the  north  wall, 
filling  the  space  of  the  Gothic  arches,  are  five  art-glass  windows 
portraying  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  chapel 
is  the  cor  cordiuin,  the  radiant  heart  of  the  University.  Here 
the  Jesuits  say  their  Masses  and  pronounce  their  Final  Vows; 
here  the  students  come  in  their  hundreds  to  three  crowded 
Masses  on  class  days;  here,  when  the  chapel  was  the  parish 
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Cloister  Walk 
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Cloister  Fountain 
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Lower  Garden 
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Church  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  weddings  and  baptisms  and 
the  vital  activities  of  parish  life  were  carried  on;  here  Cardinal 
Pacelli  knelt  in  prayer  on  a golden  October  day  in  1936;  hither 
have  come  winging  the  prayers  and  memories  of  the  world- 
wide brotherhood  of  Boston  College  men. 

Science  classrooms  and  laboratories,  quartered  in  make- 
shift accommodations  in  the  basement  of  the  Tower  Building 
and  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  came  into  their  kingdom  when  President 
William  J.  Devlin,  S.J.  opened  the  Science  Building  in  Septem- 
ber, 1924.  Again  Maginnis  and  Walsh  had  responded  with  an 
inspired  segment  of  the  grand  design.  The  massive  Gothic  is 
given  a lightness  and  grace  by  oriel  windows,  slim  pier  but- 
tresses and  a lovely  tourelle  rising  in  the  chaste  adornment  of 
Gothic  cusps  and  finials  to  a rayed  cross  looking  over  the  hill 
of  tiles.  The  building  was  awarded  the  J.  Harleston  Parker 
medal,  given  triennially  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects 
for  the  most  beautiful  new  structure  in  the  Boston  area. 
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St.  Mary's  Chapel 
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Bapst  Library 


THE  University  Library,  housed  in  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Tower  Building,  numbered  60,000  vol- 
umes when  the  fourth  of  the  College  buildings  was 
dedicated  on  Commencement  Day,  1928.  The  build- 
ing, now  known  as  Bapst  Library  after  the  first  President  of 
the  University,  was  begun  in  the  presidency  of  Father  Devlin 
but  was  largely  built,  and  its  handsome  glass  and  iconography 
planned,  by  Father  James  H.  Dolan,  S.J.  who  had  succeeded 
Father  Devlin  in  1925.  The  same  taste  and  vision  which  had 
created  the  Tower  Building  in  1913  were  evident  in  the  new 
Library,  whose  fabric  of  stone  and  glass  and  harmonies  of  space 
make  it  a jewel  of  the  Gothic  Revival  in  America.  The  staircase 
in  the  main  lobby  rises  under  lofty  arches  to  the  entrance  of 
the  main  reading  room,  Gargan  Hall,  under  the  thronging 
dramatis  personae  of  the  Shakespeare  Window.  Between  the 
doors  of  the  reading  room,  a towering  window  of  creamy  glass 
depicts  in  symbols  the  history  of  the  book,  from  cuneiform  to 
printing  press.  Gargan  Hall  itself,  with  its  trussed  ceiling  of 
white  oak,  its  east  and  west  windows  of  off-white  glass  with 
medallions  symbolizing  the  disciplines  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
the  great  palette  of  the  Epic  Window  shining  over  the  oaken 
screen  of  the  Thompson  Room,  is  an  awesome  setting  for  the 
adventure  of  scholarship.  The  Margaret  E.  Ford  Tower,  into 
which  the  lovely  recessed  North  Porch  opens,  is  distinguished 
by  a soaring  medieval  staircase  ornamented  with  a corbelled 
balustrade.  On  the  exterior,  the  Tower  recalls  Merton  Tower 
at  Oxford,  with  its  squat  bulk  and  fretwork  like  stone  lace. 

Scattered  through  the  Library  are  paintings  and  drawings 
by  Guido  Reni,  II  Parmigianino,  Giorgio  Vasari,  Carlo  Maratta, 
Francois  Granet,  Benjamin  West,  James  McDougal  Hart,  Childe 
Hassam,  Velazquez  and  George  Innes,  as  well  as  the  portraits 
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Margaret  E.  Ford  Memorial  Tower 
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North  Porch 
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Reading  Room 
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Medieval  Staircase , Ford  Tower 
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of  the  Thompson  Circle  by  Sir  John  Lavery  and  the  Earl  of 
Lytton,  the  great  Credo  tapestry  in  the  western  annex  of 
Gargan  Hall  and  the  seventeenth  century  tapestries  in  the  Ford 
Tower.  The  Library  collection  now  numbers  600,000  volumes. 

A monument  to  Irish  genius  has  been  established  in  the 
Library  in  the  form  of  the  Irish  Collection,  a trove  of  rare  Irish 
first  editions,  manuscripts,  runs  of  periodicals,  as  well  as  paint- 
ings, wood  carvings  and  stained  glass  by  contemporary  Irish 
artists.  The  Collection  is  dispersed  through  the  Library,  but  its 
most  interesting  items  are  housed  in  the  Irish  Room,  lit  by  the 
jewel-like  stained  glass  of  the  Dublin  artist,  Richard  King.  The 
fame  of  the  Irish  Collection  (and  of  the  Nicholas  M.  Williams 
Ethnological  Collection  established  by  Father  Joseph  J.  Wil- 
liams, S.J.)  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  Thompson  Collec- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  Father  Terence  L.  Connolly’s  life- 
long interest  in  Francis  Thompson,  and  the  generosity  of 
numerous  Friends  of  the  Library.  The  major  part  of  the  poet’s 
manuscripts  are  beautifully  enclosed  in  containers  of  buckram 
and  leather,  and  in  display  cases  in  the  Thompson  Room  are 
two  manuscript  copies  of  “The  Hound  of  Heaven.’’ 
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Richard  King  Window 
Wood  Carving:  Our  Lady  of  Knock 
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Sedes  Sapientiae  Porch 
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The  Literature  of  Stone 
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FATHER  THOMAS  I.  GASSON,  S.J. 
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IN  the  fall  of  1930,  Father  Dolan  undertook  to  let  out  the 
straining  seams  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall  by  adding  an  L-shaped 
addition  on  the  south  side,  providing  a large  refectory 
and  community  room  for  the  Jesuit  faculty  on  the  first 
floor,  as  well  as  an  infirmary  and  forty  additional  rooms 
on  the  three  upper  floors.  Linking  the  chevet  of  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel  and  the  end  of  the  new  wing,  a covered  ambulatory 
with  a flagged  walk  on  its  roof,  and  a stone  sentry  box  at  its 
angle,  created  a perspective  of  medieval  strength  and  imagi- 
nation which  might  be  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  first 
scene  of  Hamlet.  From  the  Lawrence  Basin,  up  the  green  slope 
where  each  summer  the  Galwaymen  of  the  grounds-crew  mow 
the  grass  with  swinging  scythes,  the  battlements  of  University 
Heights  rise  like  Kenilworth  or  Carcassonne.  It  is  a picture  of 
moving  serenity  and  power,  with  the  great  Tower  dreaming 
over  the  university  quarter  that  Father  Gasson’s  fancy  sketched 
long  ago. 
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Rotunda , Gasson  Hall 
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Gasson  T ower 
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Sculpture  Details 
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Our  Lady  of  Grace 
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Eagle  and  Column 
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FOUR  buildings  — that  was  the  University  until  the 
’forties,  when,  in  1941,  Cardinal  O’Connell  presented 
to  his  Alma  Mater  the  Liggett  estate,  nine  and  one- 
half  acres  to  the  west  of  the  main  campus,  with  a man- 
sion of  Tudor  brick  and  limestone.  Around  Cardinal  O’Connell 
Hall,  now  a dormitory,  rose  the  residential  campus  for  eleven 
hundred  men  students,  comprising  eight  dormitory  buildings 
with  a student  chapel  and  common  rooms,  designed  in  pleasing 
synthesis  of  functional  brick  and  reminiscent  half-timbering. 
Begun  by  President  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell  in  1955  and  aug- 
mented by  President  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J.  the  dormitory 
group  added  a new  dimension  to  Boston  College  and  symbol- 
ized its  emergence  as  a national  university.  From  a city  col- 
lege ’ the  University  has  become  an  institution  drawing  its 
student  body  from  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  many 
foreign  countries.  Dorchester  and  Quincy  now  rub  elbows  with 
Curasao  and  Rome  and  Havana  and  Addis  Ababa  in  the  Uni- 
versity quarter  thronged  with  ten  thousand  students.  The  orig- 
inal faculty  of  six  Jesuits  has  become  one  hundred  and  forty 
the  largest  collegiate  teaching  community  of  Jesuits  in  the 
world.  Five  hundred  laymen  and  laywomen  are  associated 
with  them,  sharing  the  deanships  and  departmental  chairs  in 
most  of  the  twelve  schools  of  the  University. 
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Devlin  Tourelle 
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Devlin  Hall:  Sages  in  Stone 
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Looking  Towards  Devlin  Hall 
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West  Porch  of  Gasson  Hall,  and  Lyons  Half 
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Lyons  Hall  Garden 
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Lyons  Hall:  South  View 
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World  War  II  had  seen  St.  Mary’s  Hall  taken  over  by  the 
Army,  as  it  had  been  in  1918,  for  officers’  quarters.  The  war 
years  had  left  the  campus  cluttered  with  five  wooden  struc- 
tures for  Army  housing  and  academic  use.  These  were  demol- 
ished one  by  one  as  new  chapters  were  written  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s “literature  of  stone.”  The  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, housed  in  Cardinal  O’Connell  Hall,  was  given  its  locale 
on  the  main  campus  with  the  construction  of  Fulton  Hall  in 
1948.  President  William  Lane  Keleher,  S.J.  built  Fulton  Hall 
in  functional  style  with  the  Gothic  tradition  complemented  by 
arched  doorways  and  two  towers  facing  Gasson  Hall.  Its  mas- 
terful arrangement  of  offices,  classrooms,  the  beautiful  library 
and  student  lounges  was  a worthy  addition  to  the  campus. 
(Evelyn  Waugh,  visiting  Boston  College  shortly  after  the  com- 
pletion of  Fulton  Hall,  pronounced  it  the  finest  building  on  the 
campus. ) 

More  of  the  Gothic  resonance  is  struck  in  Lyons  Hall,  which 
closes  the  new  quadrangle  on  the  western  side,  opposite  Devlin 
Hall.  Here  some  motives  of  Devlin  are  repeated  in  a simpler, 
less  ornate  way:  pier  buttresses,  a steep  roof  of  green  tile,  a 
slender  tourelle  like  a bell-cote  on  a rural  priory  and  a wide 
entrance  under  a triple  arch.  In  the  interior,  four  floors  of  offices 
and  classrooms  provided  much-needed  living  space  for  the  Uni- 
versity and,  in  the  basement,  a dining  room  which  can  seat 
twelve  hundred  looks  out  through  wide  Gothic  windows  at  the 
rampart  of  McElroy  Commons. 
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FATHER  WILLIAM  LANE  KELEHER,  S.J. 
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Arches  and  Windows 
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Fulton  Hall 
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Lawrence  Basin 
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Cushing  Hall 
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PRESIDENT  Keleher’s  bold  encounter  with  the  needs 
of  the  post-war  University  plotted  the  trajectory  of 
the  future.  His  dynamic  leadership  was  continued  by 
Father  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S.J.  who  succeeded 
Father  Keleher  in  1951.  Campion  Hall,  built  at  the  Beacon 
Street  gate  in  1955,  to  house  the  School  of  Education,  and 
Cushing  Hall,  standing  north  of  it,  are  similar  structures  on 
which  exterior  ornament  — scutcheons  or  medallions,  or  the 
simple  integrity  of  rows  of  windows  — is  a modern  antiphon 
to  the  structural  charms  of  Bapst  and  Devlin.  Cushing  Hall, 
the  gift  of  Cardinal  Cushing  to  house  the  School  of  Nursing,  is 
laid  out  in  a beautifully  planned  harmony  of  classrooms  and 
offices,  with  spacious  common  rooms  for  faculty  members  and 
students,  and  a great  sun  deck  of  a library  on  the  roof.  All  the 
activities  of  the  School  of  Nursing  echo  the  heartbeat  of  the 
great  Prince  of  the  Church  whose  charismatic  charity  has 
blessed  every  corner  of  his  beloved  city,  and  which  is  nowhere 
so  evident  as  in  his  unparalleled  generosity  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
In  the  entrance  to  Cushing  Hall  the  University  has  recorded 
in  bronze  its  abiding  gratitude:  “Richard  Cardinal  Cushing, 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  Illustrious  Alumnus,  Founder  and  Pa- 
tron of  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing:  his  apostolic 


compassion  and  princely  generosity  have  built  and  furnished 
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FATHER  JOSEPH  R.  N.  MAXWELL,  S.J. 
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Campion  Hall 
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THE  expansion  of  the  University  has  created  three 
campus  levels:  the  residence  halls  on  the  upper 
campus,  the  main  campus  grouped  around  Gasson 
Tower,  and  the  lower  campus,  located  around  the 
Boston  line,  largely  on  land  made  by  filling  in  part  of  the  Law- 
rence Reservoir  which  President  Keleher  had  purchased  from 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  in  1949.  The  eastern 
and  southern  ends  of  the  lower  campus  are  the  setting  for 
Roberts  Center  and  McHugh  Forum  (the  skating  rink)  as  well 
as  for  the  green  expanse  of  Alumni  Stadium. 
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Roberts  Center:  Sculpture  Details 
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Roberts  Center  Lobby 
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McHugh  Forum 
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Connor  Gate 
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FATHER  John  McElroy,  S.J.  a forceful  and  vastly  tal- 
ented Ulsterman  who  had  been  pastor  of  churches  in 
Frederick  and  Washington,  was  a member  of  the  first 
group  of  Jesuits  to  come  to  Boston  on  permanent  as- 
signment in  1847.  He  was  fresh  from  ten  months’  service  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  Mexican  War,  appointed  by  President  Polk  to 
serve  with  the  army  of  Zachary  Taylor.  He  was  made  parish 
priest  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Boston’s  North  End  on  October 
31,  1847.  From  the  beginning,  the  idea  of  a Jesuit  college  had 
been  in  Father  McElroy’s  mind,  a hope  shared  by  Bishop  Fen- 
wick and  by  his  successor,  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  His  masterful 
and  vigorous  leadership  in  the  face  of  depressing  obstacles 
brought  the  new  College  into  being  in  1863.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  newest  and  largest  of  the  Boston  College  buildings  be 
named  for  this  towering  figure  in  Boston’s  history,  the  “Lincoln 
in  a cassock”  whose  wars  were  all  victories  for  compassion  and 
understanding,  and  whose  indomitable  courage  brought  into 
being  the  first  university  founded  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  September  of  1961,  the  resident  students  occupied  the 
dining  room  on  the  top  floor  of  McElroy  Commons  and  began 
the  ancient  rite  of  university  life  — breaking  bread  together. 
About  them  were  walls  of  Portuguese  marble  and  bookleaf 
walnut,  and  along  the  southern  side  for  two  hundred  feet  the 
great  windows  were  harbors  of  sunlight.  Dispersed  through  the 
vast  building  were  common  rooms,  a handsome  dining  room 
for  “lay  dons  and  clerical  dons,”  faculty  offices,  headquarters 
for  student  publications,  conference  rooms,  the  bookstore,  the 
placement  bureau  and  a snack  bar  as  big  as  a hangar  deck. 

In  one  building  had  been  met  many  of  the  insistent  needs  of 
the  University,  and  a new  dimension  of  grace  and  maturity 
added  to  campus  life.  Exteriorly  the  Commons  is  a natural  ad- 
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Me  Elroy  Commons 
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Dining  Room,  McElroy  Commons 
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dition  to  the  sloping  site,  well-planned  for  inviting  access  and 
for  the  provision  of  comfortable  occasions  for  the  amenities  of 
university  living.  There  is  a spare  asceticism  about  the  build- 
ing; there  are  planes  of  granite  and  glass  with  little  ornamenta- 
tion but  the  good  stone  texture  of  the  walls,  as  warm  and 
rugged  to  the  touch  as  Aran  tweed;  a severe  aluminum  cross 
and  a stone  bas-relief  of  John  McElroy.  Architect  Fred  A.  Dyer 
has  placed  the  Commons  tactically  between  the  academic  and 
residential  campuses,  where  it  seems  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  best-loved  buildings  in  the  University.  If  President  Mi- 
chael P.  Walsh,  S .J.  had  done  nothing  else,  this  great  embodi- 
ment of  the  common  life  of  the  University  would  entitle  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  Boston  College  men.  Across  the  space 
of  a hundred  years  the  winning  courtesy  and  great-hearted 
vision  of  John  McElroy  have  become  incarnate  again  in  the 
twenty-second  President  of  the  College.  Six  buildings  already 
testifv  to  the  genius  of  his  stewardship. 
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Upper  Campus  in  Winter:  Kostka  Hall,  Gonzaga  Hall 
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Cheverus  Hall 
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Cardinal  O’Connell  Hall 
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THE  Law  School,  founded  by  President  Dolan  in  Sep- 
tember, 1929,  had  been  housed  in  various  office 
buildings  in  downtown  Boston  until  the  completion 
of  its  own  Inner  Temple  in  1954.  For  the  site  of 
Thomas  More  Hall,  President  Maxwell  purchased  property 
from  the  City  of  Boston,  opposite  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola.  Though  frankly  modern  in  its  design,  the  long,  low 
building  has  achieved  a quiet  harmony  of  its  own  in  the  setting 
of  lawns  and  embowering  trees.  The  most  gracious  feature  of 
the  building  is  the  Faculty  Lounge,  paneled  in  walnut  and 
commanded  at  its  southern  end  by  the  marble  fireplace  ob- 
tained from  the  White  House  during  the  renovation  of  1952. 

The  Lounge,  as  well  as  Roberts  Center,  the  gymnasium, 
bears  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  whose  love  and  generosity  toward  Boston  College  have 
made  them  aiders  and  abettors  of  every  forward  step  the  Uni- 
versity has  taken  in  forty  years. 
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Roberts  Lounge,  Laic  School 
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The  Law  School:  Thomas  More  Hall 
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Across  St.  Thomas  More  Drive,  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  is  a graceful  application  of  English  Perpendicular 
Gothic  to  the  needs  of  a flourishing  parish.  Designed  with  rare 
taste  and  understanding  by  Architect  Israel  P.  Lord,  the  in- 
terior is  dominated  by  a heroic  crucifix  over  the  lovely  marble 
altar.  The  windows  are  an  eloquent  history  of  the  founding 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  a summary  in  color  and  light  of  the 
main  themes  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  The 
lofty  window  in  the  facade  is  especially  noteworthy  for  its 
royal  tones  of  red  and  gold  illustrating  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  Kingship  of  Christ. 

Further  up  the  slope  of  Commonwealth  Avenue,  two 
houses  make  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  prevailing  Gothic  of 
the  main  buildings.  The  Philomatheia  Club,  founded  in  1915 
by  a group  of  prominent  women  to  aid  all  the  academic  and 
extracurricular  interests  of  the  University,  purchased  an  estate 
adjoining  the  campus  and  presented  it  to  Boston  College  in 
1928.  The  Clubhouse,  with  its  deep  eaves  and  quiet  fretwork, 
stained  a chestnut  brown,  stands  in  an  acre  of  lawn  which  ex- 
tends down  the  slope  to  the  Lawrence  Basin.  The  adjacent 
property,  a rambling  mansion  of  black  timber  and  extruded 
plaster  in  the  Jacobean  style,  with  quaint  gables  and  whimsical 
porches,  was  renovated  by  President  Keleher  to  provide  an 
attractive  center  for  the  activities  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
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The  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
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The  Philomatheia  Club 
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Alumni  Hall 
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IN  the  new  construction,  form  follows  function  so  closely  as 
to  be  one  thing  — and  yet  for  all  their  bulky  massiveness 
the  buildings  rest  lightly  on  the  sight.  Perhaps  the  reason 
is  that  nowhere  on  the  campus  has  there  been  wholesale 
destruction  of  greensward  and  trees.  For  all  the  proximity  of 
gable  and  courtyard  and  long  perspective  of  wall  and  colon- 
nade, Gasson’s  university  quarter  is  still  a “towery  city,  and 
branchy  between  towers.”  One  approaches  Gasson  Hall  down 
an  avenue  of  lindens;  between  McElroy  Commons  and  the  up- 
per campus  is  a small  forest  of  firs;  though  a generation  of 
Boston  College  men  have  played  on  the  level  fields  where 
once  flowered  Amos  Lawrence’s  cherry  orchard,  there  are 
cherry  trees  and  apple  trees  and  Japanese  maples  in  the  open 
garth  beside  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  The  campus  has  become  a kind 
of  bird  sanctuary,  too,  and  orioles  and  blue  jays  and  ovenbirds 
flash  in  the  green  leaves,  and  the  downy  woodpecker  drums 


his  telegraph  key  on  summer  afternoons.  Troops  of  chimney 
swifts  live  in  the  chimney  pots  of  Gasson,  and  pheasants  graze 
on  the  lonely  slope  below  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  Each  year  two  mal- 
lard ducks  return  to  the  campus,  as  tame  as  puppies  and  as 
dignified  as  mandarins. 

“If  there  be  heaven  on  earth  and  peace  to  any  soul,  it  is  in 
the  cloister  or  the  school,”  wrote  William  Langland.  The  uni- 
versity built  about  a cloister  can  be  a kind  of  metaphor  for 
heaven,  and  its  doorways  and  lawns  and  spires,  its  bells  sprin- 
kling silver  on  the  air,  the  vista  of  great  towers  and  Gothic 
arches  over  against  woodland  can  become  part  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  a man’s  heart.  “Once  it  meant  my  life  to  me,”  Thomas 
Heath  ’42  said  for  all  his  classmates  scattered  on  the  winds  of 
war.  To  thousands  of  his  fellow  alumni  Thomas  Gasson’s  city 
on  a hill  has  meant  no  less. 

— Francis  Sweeney,  S.J. 


